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cussion as to whether Gareth, honorably keeping his pledge to his mother 
by enduring the insults heaped upon him as a kitchen knave when he 
was really a knight, was not in an easier situation than if he had been 
really a kitchen knave, though associated with knights, and obliged 
to tell the truth to them, as all agreed he would have been in honor 
bound to do eventually. The decision was that the supposititious case 
would have been more difficult, but that we are fortunate in living in 
the present age and in the United States, where it makes no difference 
whether a man begins as a knight or a kitchen knave as long as he turns 
out to be a worthy citizen. A day or two after the discussion, the 
class was debating the adoption of "All Americans" for a club name, 
having learned that every member had an American-born father — 
quite an unusual circumstance in that school. One boy, who had 
apparently been suffering great distress of mind, finally rose and said 
that he felt he had to tell them that his mother was German and he 
had two uncles in the German army, that he was a good American, 
but he was afraid it might make a difference. It was decided that he 
was, perhaps, a good American against greater odds than his fellow- 
members, and the name might stand. 

In short, while teaching the English language, we have the greatest 
opportunity for teaching the American ideal, and that is fit ethical 

training for this generation. 

Mary F. Farnsworth 
Cass Technical High School 
Detroit, Michigan 



LABORATORY WORK ONCE MORE 

Last year the English Journal published an interesting account of a 
laboratory equipped with reference works and magazines from which 
students could easily obtain material for self-expression. In this 
laboratory the teacher held personal conferences with individual pupils, 
there being but a small number in the room. Last summer a like 
opportunity was offered me, and I was most eager to seize it. In our 
summer school a small division of Senior pupils was given me and a 
period of an hour to work with them. After a few papers had been 
completed I was able to divide this section into three groups. Five were 
writing almost without error, three were no more advanced than 
Freshmen in their power of construction, and the rest were either not 
greatly interested in writing for its own sake or were so used to rote ex- 
ercises that I could not induce them to undertake a problem. These last, 
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therefore, I drilled in paragraph structure. The first group, however, 
I set at work individually at tasks that they selected for themselves. 
Three wrote short stories; two sketches; and one, in addition, a moving- 
picture scenario. I was ready to advise them at any time, but I left them 
much to their own resources. Of the more elementary pupils, one was a 
speller of most weird combinations. He said that he had been told that 
he could never learn to spell correctly. He was isolated to commit to 
memory some three hundred words which the other pupils helped me to 
assign him, words that his papers suggested he did not know. He was 
told that his credit depended upon his ability to learn 90 per cent of them. 
In his final examination he missed only two out of the hundred that he 
was given. His associates of the elementary group were similarly held 
accountable for certain constructions. We were thus able to issue 
passing grades to all of the pupils and were conscious of having been 
helpful to everyone in his particular need. 

This is the true idea of laboratory work, to search out the weakness 
or the strength of each pupil in the group and apply the correct remedy 
or the helpful criticism as quickly and as efficaciously as possible. To 
give an entire class sentence exercises on grammatical structure, no one 
of which concerns more than two or three pupils at the most, is a great 
waste of time and a bore to both teacher and class. On such exercises 
are those reared who as Seniors make the mistakes that they did as 
Freshmen, for these exercises are as formal as the Apostle's Creed or 
the Lord's Prayer or the oath of a witness. But once bring to a boy's 
attention that he must learn to spell, not a miscellaneous list of words, 
but those that he doesn't spell correctly; or that he must learn to use 
discriminating conjunctions, definite pronouns, and parallel structure; 
or that he must conceive of a paragraph as a definite step in the progress 
of his thought — in short, that he must speedily correct that element most 
lacking in correctness, and you have a problem in improvement that is 
interesting to all concerned. 

We shall probably agree that there are two main questions in com- 
position work: first, how to insure originality; second, how to guarantee 
painstaking. How much time a teacher wastes reading papers copied 
almost verbatim from various sources, or papers prepared so hastily that 
they are no criterion of a pupil's ability! One of my associates enrolled 
a lad whose first paper contained three incomplete sentences to a page. 
To the criticism of the teacher that he seemed lacking in the elements of 
composition the boy replied that he had written the paper in fifteen 
minutes. She said that she "felt cheap" to think that she had not been 
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able to see this before she had slaved over the theme and worried over 
the slackness of her predecessor. Another teacher accepted as bona 
fide, successive papers from a Senior only to discover near the end of 
the term that every one was a copy, and that the lad, so far from being an 
"A" pupil, as she thought, was shamefully lacking in the rudiments of 
form, making nearly every error defined in the bright lexicon of youth; 
that, in fact, he had been thus deceiving his instructors for three years. 
The teacher, of course, refused to pass him, and during the following term 
in the laboratory drilled him in these rudiments, with the result that in 
a few weeks he was able to write a respectable sentence. 

It is effective for the teacher to write with the pupils, preferably on 
the blackboard. Just as an algebra teacher solves a problem, just as the 
instructor in science handles his apparatus, or the manual-training man 
his tools and pieces of wood before the pupils with a confidence of accom- 
plishment that wins respect from them, so should the English teacher be 
able and willing to do the thing that he expects his students to do. 
There has been altogether too much shyness about these teachers, due 
chiefly to the fallacy that a certain sacredness attaches to the written 
word and that no one should express himself except the genius, or the 
person who writes for publication. Yesterday while my class wrote on 
" The New Farmer " I composed a paragraph before them. Immediately 
several found fault with one or two constructions. With their help I 
corrected my work and immediately swept it away with the eraser. A 
girl gasped, "Oh, after you have worked on it so!" But what I wanted 
to teach those pupils was that such exercises as they and I were perform- 
ing, quickly completed and carefully corrected, develop thinking and 
composing both, just as do experiments in physics, or exercises on the 
piano, but that they are not valuable in themselves. Let them become 
able to write compact sentences with such a variety of wording as 
practice can give, and with such intensity, specific instances, and lively 
imagery as their souls are capable of supplying, and the battle for the 

high-school teacher is won. 

E. Dudley Parsons 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

HABITS OF ACCURACY IN WRITTEN WORK 

While the ready, effective expression of one's own thoughts and 
feelings is the important purpose in high-school composition work, the 
formation of habits of accuracy in writing is not unimportant. There 



